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men, mistaking him for the enemy. All campaigns are 
full of blunders. If Gettysburg had resulted otherwise 
— but fancies are as vain as endless. 

Somebody commanded at Bunker Hill — men hesitate 
to say who. Gettysburg, too, was pre-eminently a sol- 
diers' battle. The commanders had lately been changed, 
and there was no one David and Goliath to decide the 
issue. Men lost themselves in the dire confusion, and it 
is said of Howard (our honored general, whose age led to 
his retirement a few days ago) , that he had to tell some 
stragglers to fall in under the first Union flag they came 
to. However men may debate as to the actual controlling 
genius of the Union arms in that critical battle of Gettys- 
burg, we may be content to say that it was God who there 
saved the Union from its terrible rebellion. 

The day is closing, and we spare just a moment to call 
at a humble cottage hard by, known as Gen. Meade's 
headquarters ; then we traverse the Taneytown road for a 
mile, and are at our hotel. 

The next morning our waiting Pullmans receive us, and 
we are whirled away southwest to Harper's Ferry, where 
the Shenandoah marries the Potomac, and, united, they 
burst away from the restraining embrace of the Blue 
Ridge, and hasten to the sea. John Brown's soul still 
hovers around this picturesque spot, if one's feelings give 
true testimony. 

We visit Washington, and by ferry and electric cars we 
are enabled to catch a hasty glimpse of Mount Vernon. 
In the antique mansion where the illustrious general en- 
tertained many world-famous guests, hangs his battle- 
sword, used at Monongahela, and an inscription near it 
tells that when he bequeathed dress-swords to his five 
nephews it was with the injunction " not to unsheathe 
them for the purpose of shedding blood, except in self- 
defence, or in defence of their country and its rights." 
The fact seems to show that Washington had the hatred 
of war that characterized a certain other man, who was 
both General and President, and whose epigram was, "Let 
us have peace ! " Of this we thought as we worshipped 
the next Sunday in the Episcopal church across the river 
in Alexandria, sitting in the great American's pew, which 
is still reserved for strangers. 

Our excursion soon ended with our return to the three- 
hilled city on the Charles, but we shall not soon lose the 
solemn impressions received, whose climax, perhaps, was 
when we peered through the iron gate at Mount Vernon, 
where profoundly sleeps the dust of great Washington 
under the marble slabs, like the remains of that unhonored 
man amidst the riven gneiss at Gettysburg — both waiting 
with infinite patience for the rolling years to bring an 
eternal waking. 

Middleboro, Mass. G. W. Stearns. 
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BOSTON HERALD. 
A Dangerous Undertaking. 

Japan, through her official representatives abroad, as 
well as through her private citizens in every civilized 
country, is incessantly seeking, and not without reason, to 
justify her cause in the present war with China on the 
score that it is largely, if not mainly, a crusade of civili- 
zation. The sentiment of the Christian world is, accord- 



ingly, on her side. It indorses the desire of Japan, not 
only to maintain her political rights, but to pierce the 
darkness of the vast Chinese empire and its dependencies 
with the rays of nineteenth century civilization. 

It may be seriously asked, however, if this sudden 
awakening of China, in her present political constitution, 
from the lethargy that still keeps her centuries behind the 
times, would be an unmixed blessing. The Chinese em- 
pire is to-day the abode of a great horde of semi-barbarous 
people. It contains, it is said, some 400,000,000 of in- 
habitants, little advanced as a whole beyond the stage 
their ancestors occupied a thousand years ago. And it is 
a matter of history that vast, semi-barbarous populations 
have periodically burst their bonds and swarmed over 
more civilized, but less numerous, nations. Nothing, in 
all probability, but the immense military superiority of 
western nations stands in the way of a repetition of these 
incursions. China would to-day undoubtedly prove wholly 
unequal to the exploits of a Ghengis Khan, but equip her 
with modern weapons, and give modern military training 
of her people — in a word, " civilize " her in the martial 
sense — and the first ambitious ruler who ascended her 
throne would have it in his power to overrun Asia, possi- 
bly parts of Europe, with his millions. 

The advance of civilization is not to be decried, and in 
the case of Japan it is one of the happiest events of the 
age. The Japanese, however, number but 40,000,000 
souls, in addition to possessing that civilization of the 
ethical type, which the Chinese, from their peculiar nature, 
would be long in obtaining. Japan has in thirty years 
assimilated all that is best in western advancement. 
China, from her innate conservatism, would hardly do as 
much in a century. Her first symptom of civilization 
would probably be of a military nature, and to place such 
a weapon in her hands in a generation would apparently 
be to invite injury to the world at large. 

The civilizing of China, with her unique characteristics 
of human nature, should seemingly be effected with the 
deliberation of peaceful methods, rather than with the 
suddenness born of warlike necessity, unless the present 
integrity of her empire should be broken, and her territory 
subdivided into several rival nations. 

THE FORUM. 

A two-fold ambition inspires Japan : to make herself a 
first-rate power in the eyes of Europe, as by her native 
wealth, her territorial extent, and her populations she 
may properly aspire to become if she adopts our ways ; 
and as a sequence, by placing herself in the sisterhood of 
nations, to demand the revision of her treaties, especially 
that part which claims ex- territoriality, or the right of 
Europeans to be tried by Europeans for acts committed 
on Japanese soil. Her war in Corea is inspired perhaps 
as much by a jingo desire to make a mark, and thereby 
prove her claim to equality in the European economy, as 
by any feeling of having been imposed upon by China. 
She intends to be ranked no longer as an effete Mongol, 
and is fast proving her case. It may be seriously ques- 
tioned whether Japan has taken a wise step in entering 
upon this Corean war ; but, being in it, what are her 
chances of eventual success ? 

There are two dangers to Japan. One lies in her over- 
reaching herself in her over-eagerness for success. This 
is the graver. To learn when you have won enough is 
the hardest lesson of all. The other danger lies in foreign 
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intervention. Who shall have Corea is a question which 
interests all the powers, England and Russia most. 

Should intervention take such form that Japan must 
accept it, it would so far alter the conditions that the 
merely military situation would count for no more than a 
make-weight in the final forced settlement. Should the 
contestants be left alone, the probabilities run strongly 
in favor of the islanders. — T. A. Dodge. 

harper's weekly. 

Russia and Her Czar. 

Alexander III. reigned over Russia for more than 
thirteen years. In that time the great empire stood still. 
Under the government of his father there had been move- 
ment upward and in harmony with the spirit of the times, 
and of the races of men who were the neighbors of the 
Russians. The serfs were made free, and it is said that 
constitutional reform was about to be promulgated, and 
that the decree granting Parliamentary government was 
actually finished when the nihilist's bomb deprived Russia 
of the most liberal ruler she had known since the reign of 
Catherine the Great. 

Russian fleets and armies did not menace any power 
during the reign of Alexander III. He was a lover of 
peace. His armies ceased to push towards the British 
Empire in India. Bulgaria was not punished for offend- 
ing him by making Ferdinand his King. The Turk was 
not in dread of his big neighbor. 

While Russia was at peace with all the world during his 
reign, she has not been so unhappy within since the days 
when the wars between the Slavs and the Mongols made 
almost every foot of her territory battle-ground. The 
peace of Russia has been maintained by a tyranny the like 
of which is unknown in any thoroughly civilized country 
in the world. That the throne still exists, and that Nich- 
olas II. succeeds his dead father, is due to the fact that 
the Czar rules absolutely over millions of degraded, ig- 
norant, grossly superstitious peasants, who look upon 
him as the representative of Christ, as the source of the 
dreadful power to which they must submit, and of the 
religion which, fearful though its threats may be, embodies 
all that they know of beneficence and hope. When enlight- 
enment penetrates down to them, when they cease to trem- 
ble and obey and begin to question, when they rebel 
against oppression and demand the rights which the Ger- 
man peasants possess, the power of the Czar must break, 
unless it bends before that time comes. 

In the thirteen years of the reign of Alexander III. those 
who might have advanced Russia in the arts of civilization 
have lived in the torturing fear of the police. In all the 
empire there was only one life more unhappy than the 
most miserable of theirs, and that was the Czar's. They 
lived in constant fear of arrest and he in constant dread 
of the assassin. While he was surrounding himself with 
guards, long lines of his subjects, many of whom had been 
seized at midnight on suspicion based on the slenderest 
foundation, and condemmed without trial by magistrates 
whose irresponsibility and brutality have been unknown in 
the rest of Europe since feudalism ceased to exist, were 
making their way over the steppes of Siberia while others 
were paying the penalty of death, perhaps for unknown 
crimes, in the horrible dungeons of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. Alexander III. did nothing for the reform of the 
system which deprived Russia of the affection and loyalty 
of these exiles and prisoners, and the class to which they 



belonged, and made them the enemies of their govern- 
ment, and even of social order. 

He left Russia a land of slaves and nihilists, ruled over 
by an autocrat who is served by a horde of corrupt perse- 
cutors. It is true that there are patriotic and able states- 
men in Russia, as well as men of letters and artists who 
have produced great works in spite of the general dark- 
ness that has prevailed about them, but they have existed 
and grown in spite of the conditions of the empire. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

It is a dismal prospect that opens before Europe this 
season. There is an evident foreboding that the war 
which is raging between Japan and China may mark the 
beginning of the long-dreaded European war that has been 
staved off for more than twenty years. In olden times 
Japan and China might have worried each other in Corea 
for a generation without even a rumor of their mutual 
butcheries reaching European ears. To-day all that has 
been altered. Commerce has linked nation with nation so 
closely that every move in the Orient reacts upon the Stock 
Exchange of London and the markets of America ; and no 
one can say how soon the conflagration in the farthest 
East may fire the powder magazines of the West. Eng- 
land, Russia and France are all deeply interested in the 
issue of the contest, and it will take wary walking 
on the part of the rulers of the world if they are not to 
stumble into the yawning gulf of war. The danger is 
serious. 

THE UNION SIGNAL. 

This question of militarism in all its aspects is one of 
continually growing importance ; but no phase of it can 
be so vital as that which touches the organization of the 
Christian church. Founded for the express purpose of 
promulgating the doctrines of the Prince of Peace, its 
very birth-song having been the angelic chorus of " Peace 
on earth, good-will to men ! " it is surely not strange that 
those who are most eagerly looking forward to the day of 
this full, triumphant reign, should regard with distrust 
and oppose with vigor the instilling of the military spirit 
by that very church into the manhood of to-morrow. 

On the part of the brigades there is much good to be 
said. They instil high principles of morality ; pledge 
their members, if we are not mistaken, against profanity 
as well as against tobacco and alcohol, and strive to keep 
before their minds the glorious ideal of being soldiers of 
the cross ; but — and here is the grievous charge — all 
this good may be nullified by the adoption of a line of 
policy and action in direct antagonism to the governing 
motive and constantly expressed principles of the founder 
of the Christian church. 



The German Government, through Emperor William, 
has at last acknowledged the Republic of Hawaii. The 
recent elections in the Hawaiian islands resulted in a sig- 
nal victory for the American or Annexationist Party. 

The Manufacturers' Record has published about sixty 
special letters from United States Senators and Representa- 
tives, nearly all of whom,Democrats and Republicans alike, 
are strongly in favor of the construction of the Nicaragua 
canal. They either favor the construction and control 
of the canal by the Government or lending such financial 
aid to its construction as will secure its control by the 
Government. 



